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From the Lady’s Book, 


The Album—A Sketch. 
BY MISS LESLIE. 
’Tis not in mortals to command success.— Addison. 








* Uncauianr!—unmilitary !’ exclaimed the! 
beautiful Orinda Melbourne to her yet unpro-| 
fessed lover, Lieutenant Sunderland, as in) 
the decline of a summer afternoon, they sat. 
near an open window in the north-west corver | 
of Mr. Cozzen's house at West Point, where | 





mangey persist in refusing to write in my | 
album? Really, you deserve to be dismissed || 
the service for unofficer-like conduct.’ ! 

‘I have forsworn albums,’ replied Sunder-|| 
land, ‘ and for, at least, a dozen reasons. In| 
the first place, the gods have not made me} 
poetical.’ | 

‘Ah!’ interrupted Miss Melbourne, ‘ you) 
remind me of the well-known story of the} 
mayor of a French provecial town, whe 
informed the king that the worthy burgesses 
had fifteen reasons for not doing themselves 
the honor of firing a salute on his majesty’s || 
arrival: the first reason being, that they had 
ho cannon.” 

‘A case in point,’ remarked Sunderland. 

‘ Well,’ resumed Orinda, ‘I do not expect 
you to surpass the glories of Byron and 
Moore.’ 

‘Nothing is more contemptible than me- 
diocre poetry,’ observed Sunderland ; ‘ the 
magazines and souvenirs have surfeited the 
world with it.’ 

‘I do not require you to be even mediocre,’ 
persisted the young lady. * Give me some- 
thing ludicrously bad, and I shall prize it} 
almost as highly as if it were seriously good. | 
I need not remind you of the hacknied) 
remarks, that éxtremes meet, and that there 

, is but one step from the sublime to the 
: ridiculous. Look at this Ode to West Point, | 
written in my album by a very obliging cadet, | 
a room-mate of my brother’s. It is a perfect 
gem. How I admire these lines, 
J “* The steam-boat up the river shoots 
While Willis on his bugle toots.’ ”’ 


as yet there was no hotel—* And do you! of my love, (I presume not to say the lave of 








* Woe to the man,’ said Sunderland, ‘ who, 
subjects his poetical reputation to the ordeal 
of a lady’s album, where all, whether gifted) 
t or ungifted, are expected to do their best.’ 

* You are mistaken,’ replied Orinda; ‘ that, 
expectation has long since gone by. We, 
A have found, by experience, that, eituer from) 
negligence or perverseness, gentlemen are} 
very apt to write their worst in our albums.’| 

‘I do not wonder at it,’ said Sunderland.! 





your bidding. Let your request ** take any 


‘ However, I must retrieve my character as a 
knight of chivalry. Appoint me any other 
task, and I will pledge myself to perform 


shape but that, and my firm nerves shall 
never tremble.” ’ 

‘ But why this inveterate horror of albums?” 
asked Orinda. ‘Have you had any experi- 
ence in them ?” 

‘I have to my sorrow,’ replied Sunderland. 
* With me, I am convinced, * the course of al- 
bums never will run smooth.” For instance, 
I once, by means of an album, lost the lady 


iny lady.)’ 

Orinda looked up and looked down, and 
‘a change came o’er the spirit of her face ;’ 
which change was not unnoticed by her yet 
undeclared admirer, whose acquaintance with 
Miss Melbourne commenced on a former 
visit she had made to West Point to see her 
brother, who was one of the cadets of the 
Military Academy. 

Oi id Mths wae n- 
first year, at her own disposal (having lost 
both her parents,) and mistress of consider- 
able property, a great part of which had been 
left to her by an aunt. She resided in the 
city of New York, with Mr. and Mrs. Led- 
bury, two old and intimate friends of her 
family, and they had accompanied her to 
West Point. She was universally consider- 
ed a very charming girl, and by none more 
so than by Licutenant Sunderland. But 
hearing that Miss Melbourne had declined 
the addresses of several very unexceptionable 
gentlemen, our hero was trying to delay an 
explicit avowal of his sentiments, till he | 
should discover some reason to hope that! 
the disclosure would be favorably received. 

Like most other men on similar occasions, 
he gave a favorable interpretation to the | 
emotion involuntarily evinced by the young || 
lady on hearing him allude to his former) 
flame. ! 

There was a pause of a few moments, till || 
Orinda rallied, and said with affected care- || 
lessness—* You may as well tell me the whole | 
story, as we scem to have nothing better to} 


fT thow 4---...45. 











‘No no,’ exclaimed Sunderland; ‘I deny 
the trath of that opinion. It is a popular 
fallacy—I know it is’—fixing his eyes on 
Orinda. 

At that minute the young officer would 
have given a year’s pay to be certain whether 
the glow that heightened Miss Melbourne's 
complexion was a bona fide blush, or only 
the reflection of the declining sun-beams as 
they streamed from under a dark cloud that 
was hovering over the western hills. Llow- 
ever, after a few moments’ consideration, he 
again interpreted favorably. 

‘Proceed, Mr. Sunderland,’ said Orinda 
in rather a tremulous voice ; ‘ tell me all the 
particulars,’ 

‘Of the album I will,’ replied he. * Well 
then—this young lady was one of the belles 
of Brooklyn, and certainly very handsome.’ 

‘ Of what color were her eyes and hair ?* 
inquired Orinda, 

‘ Light—both very light.’ 

Orinda, who was a brunette, caught herself 


atin H awe * a * 
seen much Cxpressiatant die Lorine haheeeyy 
a blonde; but she cheeked the remark, and 
Sunderland proceeded, 

‘The lady in question had a splendidly 
bound album, which she produced and talked 
about on all occasions, and seemed to regard 
with so much pride and admiration, that if a 
lover could possibly have been jealous of a 
book, I was, at times, very near becoming so. 
It was half filled with amatory verses by 
juvenile rhymesters, and with tasteless in- 
sipid drawings in water colors, by boarding- 
school misses : which drawings my Dulcinea 
persisted in calling paintings. She also per- 
sisted in urging me to write “a piece of 
poetry” in her album, and I persevered in 


\declaring my utter inability: as my few 


attempts at versification had hitherto proved 
entire failures. At last, I reluctantly con- 
sented, recollecting to have heard of sudden 
fits of inspiration, and of miraculous gifts of 
poetical genius with which even milkmaids 
and cobblers have been unexpectedly visited. 
So taking the album with me, I retired to the 
solitude of my apartment at the City Hotel, 


talk of.’ ! concluding with Macbeth that when a thing 


very pretty young lady from Brooklyn. Her| 


name is of course unmentionable, but T soon} 


found myself, for the first time in my life, a 
litde in Jove’— 

‘T suspect it was not merely a little,’| 
remarked Orinda, with a penetrating glance} 
—‘ [It is said that, in love the first fit is always | 
the strongest.’ 


is to be well done, ‘tis well to do it quickly. 
Here I manfully made my preparations * to 
saddle Pegasus and ride up Parnassus”—but 
in vain. With me the winged steed of Apollo 
was as obstinate as a Spanish mule on the 
Sierra Morena. Not an inch would he stir. 
There was not even the slightest flutter in his 
pinions ; and the mountain of the muses, 
looked to me as inaccessible as—as what 
shall I say’— 
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‘I will help you to a simile,’ replied Orin- 
da; ‘as inaccessible as the sublime and 
stupendous precipice to which you West 
Pointers have given the elegant and appro- 
priate title of Butter Hill’ 

* Exactly,’ responded Sunderland. ‘ Par- 
nassus looked like Butter Hill. Well then— 
to be brief (as every man says when he 
suspects himself to be tedious,) I sat up till 
one o'clock, vainly endeavoring to manufac- 
ture something that might stand for poetry. 
But I had no rhymes for my ideas, and no 
ideas for my rhymes. I found it impossible 
to make both go together. I at last deter- 
mined to write my verses in prose till I had 
arranged the sense, and afterwards to put 
them into measure and rhyme. I tried every 
sort of measure from six fect to ten, and I 
essayed consecutive rhymes and alternate 
rhymes, but all was in vain. I found that I 
must either sacrifice the sense to the sound, 
or the sound to the sense. At length, I 
thought of the Bouts Rimees of the French. 


Hill and Breakneck Hill seemed too rugged , 


ever to be smoothed into verse.’ 

‘ That afternoon I went up to Fort Putnam, 
for the hundred and twentieth time in my 
life. Iwalked round the dismantled ramparts, 
I looked into their damp and gloomy cells. 
I thought, (as is the duty of every one that 
visits these martial ruins) on the ‘* pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war.” 
But they inspired nothing that I could turn 
to account in my lady’s album; nothing that 
could serve to introduce the compliment 
always expected in the last stanza. And, in 
truth, this compliment was the chief stumb- 
ling-block after all. ‘ But for these vile 
compliments, I might myself have been an 
album-poet.”’ 

‘Is it then so difficult to compliment a lady ? 
inquired Orinda. 

‘ Not in plain prose,’ replied Sunderland ; 
‘and when the lady is a little a imbecile, 
nothing in the world is more easy. But even 
in prose, to compliment a sensible woman as 


So I wrote down, near the right haad edge of || she deserves, and without danger of offending 


my paper, a whole column of familiar rhyines, 
such as mine, thine, tears, fears, light, bright, 
&c. And now I congratulated myself on 
having accomplished one half of my task, 
supposing that I should find it comparatively 
easy to do the filling up. But all was to no 
purpose. I could effect nothing that I thought 
even tolerable, and I was too proud to write 
badly and be laughed at. However, I must 
acknowledge that could I have been certain 
that my ptece of poetry, would be seen only 
by the fair damsel herself, I might easily have 
screwed my courage tothe sticking place; for 
greatly as I was smitten with the beauty of 
my little nymph, I had a secret misgiving that 
she had never sacrificed to Minerva.’ 

Our hero paused a moment to admire the 
radiance of the sinile that now lighted up the 


COUPER ORCa te, <T sat up till 
** night’s candles were burnt out,” both liter- 
ally and metaphorically, and I then retired in 
despair to my pillow, from whence I did not 
rise till ten o'clock in the morning.’ 

‘That evening, I carried back the album 
to my fair one, but she still refused to let 
me off, and insisted that I should take it with 
me to West Point, to which place I was to 
return next day. I did so, hoping to catch 
some inspiratiun from the mountain air, and 
the mountain scenery. I ought to have 
recollected that few of the poets on record, 
either lived among mountains, or wrote while 
visiting them. The sons of song are too 
often fated to set up their household gods, 


and strike their lyres in dark narrow streets, | 


and disinal alleys.’ 

As soon as the steain-boat had cleared the 
city, I took out my pocket-book and pencil, 
and prepared forthe onset. I now regarded 
the ever-beautiful scenery of the magnificent 
Hudson with a new interest. [| thought the 
Palisades would do something for me ; but 
my imagination remained as sterile and as 
impenetrable as their eternal rocks, The 
broad expanse of the Tappan Sea lay like a 
resplendent mirror around me, but it reflect- 
ed no image that I could transfer to my 
tablets. We came into the Highlands, but 
the old Thunder Barrack rumbled nothing 
in my fancy’s ear, Authony’s Nose looked 
coldly down upon me, and the Sugar Loaf 
suggested no idea of sweetness. We pro- 
ceeded along, but Buttermilk Falls reminded 


me wot of the fountain of Helicon, and Bull \ calibre fer understanding ’ 


her modesty, requires both tact and talent.’ 

‘Which I suppose is the reason,’ said 
Orinda, * that sensible women obtain so few 
compliments from your sex, and fools so 
many.’ 

‘True,’ replied Sunderland. ‘ But such 
compliments as we wish to offer to elegant 
and intellectual females, are as orient pearls 
compared to French beads.’ 

Urinda cast down her beautiful eyes under 
the expressive glance of her adimirer. She 
felt that she was now receiving a pearl. 

* But to proceed,’ continued Sunderland, 
‘IT came down from the fort no better poet 
than I went up, and I had recourse again to 
the solitude of my own room. Grown des: 


my mind and have it over, an idea struck me 
whiel T alirows blush tg mentio= 
not to look at me, and I will amaze you with 
my candor.’ 


Dromine 


her eyes. 

* Are you sure you are not peeping between 
the stems of the feathers,’ said Sunderland. 
‘Well then, now for my confession; but 
listen to it “* more in sorrow than in anger,” 
and remember that the album alone was the 
cause of my desperation and my dishonor. 
Some Mephistopheles whispered in my ear 
to look among the older poets for something 
jbut lithe known, and transfer it as mine to a 
page in the fatal book. I would not, of 
| course, venture on Scott or Moore or Byron, 
| for though I duubted whether my lady love, was 











| Queen Anne’s reign, yet [thought that perhaps 
|} some of the readers of her album might be 
/acquainted with the last and best of the min- 
istrels, But on looking overa volume of Pope, 
if found his * Song by a person of Quality.” 
ee. I recollect it,’ said Orinda; * itis a setire 
}on the amateur love-verses of that period ; 
;suchas were generally produced by fashionable 


inunoratoes, 
' 


! 
In these stanzas the author 
|has purposely avoided every approach to 


sense or connexion, but has assembled 


sounds, And could you risk such verses 
) ith your Dulcinea 2? ~ 

| * Yes,’ replied Sunderland, * with her, 1 
iknew that I was perfectly safe, and that she 
| would pronounce them sweet and delightful. 
|| And in short, that they would exactly suit the 


Orinda pretended to hold her fin before || 


|better versed in them than in the bards of 


|together a medley of smooth and euphonous ! 





LL ery 
Vet still,’ said Orinda, ‘* with such an 
opinion of her mental qualifications, you 
| professed to love this young lady—or rather 
you really loved her—no doubt you did’ 

‘No, no,’ replied Sunderland, eagerly. 
‘Tt was only a passing whim—only a boyish 
fancy—such as a man may feel a dozen times, 
before he is five and twenty, and before he is 
‘seriously in love. I should have told you 
that at this period, I had not yet arrived at 
years of discretion” 

‘1 should have guessed it without your 
telling,’ said Orinda, mischievously, 

The young officer smiled, and proceeded. 

‘I now saw my way clear. So I made a 
new pen, placed Pope on iny desk, and sitting 
down to the album with a lightened spirit, I 
began with the first stanza of his poeem— 








* Fluttering spread thy purple pinions 
Gentle Cupid o’er my heart, 

I a slave in thy dominions, 
Nature must give way to art.’ 


And I then added the second and sixth 
verses, substituting the name of my fair one 
for that of Aurelia.’ 

‘What would I not give to know that 
‘name! thought Orinda, * But, in those 
verses,’ she remarked to Sunderland, ¢ if I 
recollect aright, there is no direct coinpliment 
to the lady’s beauty.’ 

‘But there is a very great one by im- 
plication,’ answered the lieutenant. ‘* For 
instance, the line—*‘* Hear me pay my dying 
vows,”’—What more could I profess than to 
die for love of her! Aud a lady that is died 
for, must of course be superlatively charming. 
In short, I finished the verses, and I must 
say they were very handsomely transcribed. 
Now do not laugh. Is it not more excusable 
‘ito take some pride in writing a good hand, 








perate, and determined to get the album off) than to boast of scribbling a bad one? I have 


||known persons who seemed absolutely to 
iiplume themselves on the legibility of their 
scrawls; because, unfortunately, so many 
men of genius have indulged in a most 
shameful style of chirography.’ 

* Well, I viewed my performance with much 
satisfaction, and then proceeded to look 
attentively through the album, (Lhad as yet but 
julanced over it,) to see if any one excelled 
‘ine in calligraphy, What was my horror, 
when I found among a multitude of Lines to 
‘Zephyrs and Dew-drops, and Stanzas to 
|Rose-buds and Violets, the identical verses 
| that [had just copied from Pope! Some other 
|| poor fellow, equally hard pressed, had been 
| before-hand with me, and committed the very 
same theft: which, in his case, appeared to 
‘ine enormous. I pronounced it * flat burgla- 
pea ” 
ry,” and could have consigned hin to the Peni- 
|| tentiary * for the whole term of his natural 
] life.” To be compelled to commit a robbery 
jis bad enough, but to be anticipated in the 
Il very sume robbery, and to find that you have 
|| burdened your conscience, and jeopardized 
po self-respect for nothing, is worse still.’ 
| 











g, 
‘There was one way,’ observed Orinda, 
| ‘in which you could have extricated yourself 
ji from the dilemma. You might have cut out 
\the leaf, and written something else on 
|| another.’ ‘ 
‘That was the very thing I finally determined 
on doing,’ replied Sunderland, * So after a 
lipause of deep distress, I took my penknife, 
jjand did cut out the leaf; resolving that for 
my next * writing piece,” I would go as far 
| back as the poets of Elizabeth’s time. While 
| pleasing myself with the idea that all was now 
jsafe, I perceived, in moving the book, that 





























I found to my great consternation, that T had 
cut too deeply, and that I had loosened a 
page on which was faintly drawn in a lady’s 
hand, a faint Cupid shouting at a faint heart, 
encircled with a wreath of faint flowers. I 
recollected that my * fair one with locks of 
gold,” had pointed out to me this performance 
as ** the sweetest thing in her albuin.” 

* By the by,’ remarked Orinda, * when you 
found so much difficulty in composing verses, 
why did you not substitute a drawing ?” 

‘Oh!’ replied the lieutenant, * though I 
am at no loss in military drawing, and can 
finish my bastions, and counterscarps and 
ravelins with all due neatness, yet my miscel- 
laneous sketches are very much in the style 
of scene-painting, and totally unfit to be classed 
with the smooth, delicate, half-tinted pretti- 
nesses that are peculiar to ladies’ albums.’ 

* Now,’ said Orinda, ‘I am going to see 
how you will bear a compliment. I know that 
your drawings are bold and spirited, and such 
as the artists consider very excellent for an 
amateur, and therefore I will excuse you froin 
writing verses in my album, on condition that 
you make me a sketch, in your own way, of 
my favorite view of Fort Putnam—I mean 
that fine scene of the west side which bursts 
suddenly upon you when going thither by the 
back road that leads through the woods. 
How sublime is the effect, when you stand at 
the foot of the dark gray precipice, feathered 
as it is with masses of beautiful foliage, and 
when you look up to its lofty summit, where 
the living rock seems to blend itself with 
the dilapidated ramparts of the mountain 
fortress !’ 

‘To attempt such a sketch for Miss 
Melbourne,’ replied Sunderland, with much 
animation, * I shall consider both a pleasure 
and an honor. But Loves and Doves, and 
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of the back of his neck: a very pardonable 
mistake, as the fair artist had probably never |, 
seen alive Cupid. I was now nearly frantic, |, 
and I enacted sundry ravings ‘ too tedious to 
mention.” The first use I made of my || 
returning senses was to employ a distin- 
guished artist (then ona visit to West Point) 
to execute on another leaf, another Cupid, 








quite reconciled to the disaster which had| 
given me an opportunity of presenting the 
young lady with a precious specimen of taste 
and genius. As soon as it was finished, I 
obtained Jeave of absence for a few days, 
went down to the city, and album in hand, I 
repaired to my Brooklyn beauty. I knew 
that, with her, there would be no use in telling 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
and I acknowledge with shame that I sup- 
pressed the fact of my copying Pope's 
verses. I merely said, that not being quite 
satisfied with my poetry, 1 had cut out the 
leaf; and I then went on to relate the re- 
mainder exactly as it happened. As I pro- 
ceeded, I observed her brows beginning to 
contract, and her lips beginning to pout.— 
* Well sir,” said she, with her eyes flashing, 
(for IT now found that even blue eyes could 
flash,) “1 think you have been taking great 
liberties with my album: cutting and clipping 
it, and smearing it with paste, and spoiling 
my best Cupid, and then getting a man to 
put another picture into it, without asking my 
leave,” ’ 

‘Much disconcerted, I made many apolo- 
gies, all of which she received with a very ill 
grace. I ventured to point out to her the 
superiority of the drawing that had been 
made by the artist.’ 














Roses and Posies, are entirely out of my 
line, or rather out of the iine of my pencil. 
Now, where was I? I believe I was telling of 
my confusion when I found that I had 
inadvertently cut out the young lady’s pet 
Cupid’ 

‘ But did it not strike you,’ said Orinda, 
* that the easiest course, after all, was to go 
to your demoiselle, and make a candid con- 
fession of the whole: which she would 
undoubtedly have regarded in no other light 
than asa subject of amusement, and have been 
too much diverted to feel any displeasure.’ 

*Ah! you must not judge of every one by 
yourself,’ replied Sunderland. ‘I thought 
for a moment of doing what you now suggest, 
but after a little consideration, I more than 
suspected that my candor would be thrown 
away upon the perverse little damsel that 
owned the album, and that any attempt to 
take a ladicrous view of the business would 
mortally offend her. All young ladies are 
not like Miss Orinda Melbourne’—(bowing 
as he spoke.) 

Orindaturned her head towards the window, 
and fixed her eyes intently on the top of the 
Crow’s Nest. This time the suffusion on 
her cheeks was not in the least doubtful. 

‘ Well then,’ continued Sunderland, * that 


‘I see no beauty in it,’ she exclaimed, ‘ the 


Cottonwool’s, and it does not look half so 
soft.’ 
‘TI have observed,’ said Orinda, ‘ that per- 
sons who in reality know but little of the art, 
always dwell greatly on what they call soft- 
ness.’ 

‘I endeavored to reconcile her to the 
drawing,’ continued Sunderland; * but she 
persisted in saying that it was nothing to 


. P ‘ : | 
shading is not half so much vlended as Miss 





answered. 

The evening on which our story commen- 
ces, was that of the 8d of July 1825, and tea 
was scarcely over at the Mess House, when 
an Orderly Serjeant caine round witha notice 


with bow and arrow, heart and roses, &c.||for the officers to assemble in uniform at the 
He made a beautiful little thing, a design of \dock, to receive General Lafayette, who was 
his own, which alone was worth a thousand || expected in half an hour. 

album drawings of the usual sort. I was now || 


The guest of the nation had visited the 
‘Military Academy soon after his arrival in 
|America. He had there been introduced to 
/Cadet Huger, the sen of the gallant Caroli- 
nian, who, in conjunction with the generous 
and enterprising Bollman, had so nearly 
|succeeded in the hazardous attempt of deliv- 
‘ering him from the dungeons of Olmutz. 
Lafayette was now on his return from 
his memorable tour throughout the United 
| States. Major Worth, who was in command 
at West Point during the temporary absence 
of Colonel Thayer, happened to be at New- 
‘burgh when the steam-boat arrived there, in 
which Lafayette was proceeding down the 
river from Albany to New York; and he 
invited the General to stop at West Point, 
jand remain till the next boat. The invitation 
|was promptly accepted, and Major Worth 
‘instantly dispatched a messenger with the 
\intelligence ; wishing to give the residents of 
the post, an opportunity of making such 
preparations for the reception of their dis- 
tinguished visiter, as the shortness of the 
time would allow, 
| The officers hastily put on their full dress 
uniform, and repaired to the wharf, or dock 
‘as it is called. The band (at that time the 
‘finest in America) was already there. The 
‘ladies asseinbled on the bigh bank that over- 
looks the river, and from thence witnessed 
\the arrival of Lafayette. 
_ On the heights above the ianding place, 
and near the spot where the hotel has been 
‘since erected, appeured an officer, and a 
detachment of soldiers, waiting with lighted 
‘matches to commence the salute; for which 
purpose several pieces of artillery had been 
iconveyed thither. 
| The twilight of a summer evening was 
“accelerated by a vast and heavy cloud porten- 
tous of a thunder-storm. It had overspread 











compare to Miss Cottonwool’s, which she | the west, and loured upon the river, on whose 
alleged was of one delicate tint throughout ; || yet unruffled waters the giant shadows of the 
while this was very light in some places and|| mountains were casting a still deeper gloom, 
very dark in others, and that she could|| Beyond Polipel’s Island was seen the coming 
actually see distinctly where most of the|/steam-boat, looking like an immense star 
touches were put on, when in paintings that|/ upon a level with the horizon, There was a 
are really handsome,” said she, “ all the||/solemn silence all around, which was soon 
shading is blended together, and looks soft.”’|/broken by the sound of the paddles, that 
‘'To conclude, she would not forgive me ;|| were heard when the boat was as far off as 
and in sober truth, I must acknowledge that|; Washington's Valley : and in a few minutes, 
the petulance and silliness she evinced on|her dense shower of sparks and her wreath 
this occasion, took away much of my desire|| of red smoke were vividly defined upon the 
ito be restored to favor. Next day I met]j darkening sky. 
her walking on the Battery, in high flirtation|| The boat was soon at the wharf: and at 
with an old West Indian planter, who espous- |, the moment that Lafayette stepped on shore, 
ed her in the course of a fortnight, and|\the officers took off their hats, the band 
carried her to Antigua.’ l struck up Hail Columbia; and amid the 
Orinda now gave an involuntary and almost H twilight cloom, and the darkness of the im- 





I might remedy the disaster as far as possible, 
I procured some fine paste, and was pro- 
ceeding to cement the leaf to its predecessor. 
when in my agitation, a drop of the paste fell 
on the Cupid’s face. In trying to absorb it 
with the corver of a clean handkerchief, ] 











audible sigh; feeling a sensation of relief on ] pending thunder-cloud, it was chiefly by the 
hearing that ber rival by anticipation, was| flashes of the guns from the heights, that the 

> : os sn eniedll Mia it . 
married and gone, and entirely hors de||scene was distinctly visible. The pgm 
s ) , 


i 
| P : . 

| counbat llof heaven quivered also on the water; an 

} 1 | ot . T~] 2 >* > > Bs j 

| Mr. and Mrs. Ledbury, who had been) the nrowntam echoes repeated the low rolling 

taking a long walk, now came in: and shortly |\of the distant thunder, in unison with the 


** spread the ruin widely round,” and smeared |j after, the bell rang for tea. And when} loud roar of the cannon, 





off his wings, which unfortunately grew out} 





| . . 
| Orinda took the offered arm of Sunderland,!| The general, accompanied by his son, and 
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up the hill, leaning on the arm of Major 
Worth, preceded by the band playing Lafay- 
ette’s March, and followed by the officers 


and professors of the Institution. When 
they had ascended to the plain, they found 
the houses lighted up, and the camp of the 
cadets illuminated also. They proceeded to 
the Mess House, and as soon as they had 
entered, the musicians ranged themselves 
under the elms in front, and commenced 
Yankee Doodle; the quick-step to which 
Lafayette at the head of his American divis- 
ion, had marched to the attack at the siege of 
Yorktown. 

While the General was partaking of some 
refreshment, the officers and professors re- 
turned for the ladies, all of whom were 
desirous of an introduction to him. Many 
children were also brought and presented to 
the fartfamed European, who had so impor- 
tantly assisted in obtaining for them and for 
their fathers, the glorious immunities of inde- 
pendence. 

Even now, while one who was present at 
this scene is essaying to describe it, her 
reminiscences are broken by the intelligence 
that has recently reached our shores of the 
death of that truly great man, a few hours 
in whose history she is attempting to rescue 
from the waves of oblivion. The star has 
now set which shone so auspiciously for our 
country at that disastrous period of our rev- 
olutionary struggle— 

“ When hope was sinking in dismay, 
And gloom obscured Columbia's day.” 

Mouldering into dust is that honored 
hand which was clasped with such deep 
emotion by the assembled sons and daughters 
of the nation in whose cause it had first 
unsheathed the sword of liberty. And soon 
will that noble and generous heart, so replete 
with truth and benevolence, be reduced to 
**a clod of the valley.” Yet, may we not hope 
that from the world of eternity, of which his 
immortal spirit is now an inhabitant, he looks 
down with equal interest on the land of his 
nativity, and on the land of his adoption: 
that country so bound to him by ties of ever- 
lusting gratitude, that country where all were 
his friends as he was the friend of all. 

Tears suffused the beautiful eyes of Orinda 
Melbourne, when introduced by her lover, 
she took the offered hand of Lafayette, and 
her voice trembled as she replied to the 
compliment of the patriot of both hemispheres, 
Sunderland remarked to the son of the 
illustrious veteran, that it gave him much 
pleasure to see that the General's long and 
fatiguing journey had by no means impaired 
his healthful appearance, but that on the 
contrary, he now looked better than he had 
done on his first arrival in America. * Ah!’ 
replied Colonel Lafayette, ‘ how could my 
father suffer from fatigue, when every day 
was a day of happiness ” 

After Orinda had resigned her place to 
another lady, she said to Sunderland who 
stood at the back of her chair—* What would 








I not give for Lafayette’s autograph in my| 
album!’ 

‘ Still harping on the album,’ said Sunder- 
Jand, smiling. 


‘ Excuse me this once,’replied Orinda, ‘T) 
begin to think as you do with respect to 
albums, but if nothing else can be alleged in| 
their favor, they may, at least, be safe and) 
convenient depositories for mementoes of) 
those whose names are their history. All I) 


oe _ me caentietneees v— - 
presume to wish or to hope from Lafayette 
is simply his signature. But I have not 
courage myself to ask such a favor. Will 
you convey my request to him ?” 

* Willingly,’ answered Sunderland. * But 
he will grant that request still more readily if 
it comes from your own lips. Let us wait 
awhile, and [ will see that you have an 
opportunity.” 

In a short time, nearly all the company had 
departed, except those that were inmates of 
the house. ‘The gentlemen having taken 
home the ladies, returned for the purpose of 
remaining with Lafayette ‘till the boat came 
along in which he was to proceed to the city. 

Orinda took her album; her admirer 
conducted her to the General, and with much 
confusion she proffered her request; Sun- 
derland brought him a standish, and he wrote 
the name Lafayette in the centre of a blank 
page, which our heroine presented to him : it 
having on each side other blank leaves which 
Orinda determined should never be filled up. 
Highly gratified at becoming the possessor of 
so valued a signature, she could scarcely 
refrain, in her enthusiasm, from pressing the 
leaf to her lips, when she soon after retired 
with Mrs. Ledbury. 

The officers remained with General La- 
fayette till the arrival of the boat, which came 
not till near twelve o’clock. They then 
accompanied him to the wharf, and took their 
final leave. The thunder storm had gone 
round without discharging its fury on West 
Point, and every thing had turned out 
propitiously for the General's visit; which 
was perhaps the more pleasant for having 
been so little expected, 

The following day was the Fourth of July, 
and the next was the one fixed on by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ledbury for rewrning to New-York. 
That morning, at the breakfast table, the 
number of guests was increased by the 
presence of a Mr. Jenkins, who had come 
from the city in the same boat with Miss 
Melbourne and her friends, and after passing 
a few days at West Point, had gone up the 
river to visit some relations at Poughkeepsie, 
from whence he had just returned. Mr. 
Jenkins was a shallow, conceited, over-drest 
young man, and moreover extremely ugly, 
though of this misfortune he was not in the 
least aware. He was of a family whose wealth 
had not made them genteel, He professed 
great politeness to the ladies, that is, if they 
had beauty and money, yet he always declared 
that he would marry nothing under a hundred 
thousand dollars, But he was good-natured ; 
and that, and his utter insignificance, got him 
along tolerably well, for no one ever thought 
it worth while to be offended at his folly and 
self-sufficiency, 

Afier breakfast, Mrs. Ledbury asked 
Orinda if she had prevailed on Mr. Sunderland 
to write an article in her album, adding—* I 
heard you urging him to that effect, the other 
day as I passed the front parlor.’ 

‘1 found him inexorable, as to writing,’ 
replied Orinda. . 

* Well, really,’ said Mr. Jenkins, ‘ T don’t 
know how a gentleman can reconcile himself 
to refuse any thing a lady asks. And he an 
officer too! For my part, [ always hold it my 
bounden duty to oblige the ladies, and never 
on any account to treat them with hauteur, as 
the French call it. Tro be sure I am not a 
marrying man—that is, [ do not marry under 
a hundred thousand—but still, that is no 





agreeable. Appropos, as the French say— 
apropos, Miss Melbourne, you know J offered 
the other day to write something for you in 
your album, and I will do it with all the pleasure 
in life. Iam very partial to albums, and quite 
au-fait to them, to use a French term.’ 

‘ We return to the city this afternoon,’ said 
Orinda. ‘ You will scarcely have time to add 
any thing to the treasures of my album.’ 

‘Oh! it won't take me long,’ replied 
Jenkins—* short and sweet is my motto. 
There will be quite time enough. You see I 
have already finished my breakfast. Iam not 
the least of a gormand, to borrow a word 
from the French,’ 

Orinda had really some curiosity to see a 
specimen of Jenkins’s poetry: supposing 
that, like the poor cadet’s, it might be amusingly 
bad. ‘Therefore, having sent for her albuin, 
she put it hastily into Jenkins’s hand: for at 
that moment, Lieutenant Sunderland, who 
had, as usual, been breakfasting at the mess- 
table with his brother officers, came into invite 
her to walk with him to Gee’s Point. Orinda 
assented, and immediately put on her bonnet, 
saying, to her lover as she left the house— 

‘You know this is one of my favorite 
walks—I like that fine mass of bare granite 
running far out into the river, and the beautiful 
view from its extreme point. And then the 
road, by which we descend to it, is so 
charmingly picturesque, with its deep ravine 
on one side, filled with trees and flowering 
shrubs, and the dark and lofty cliff that towers 
up on the other, where the thick vine wanders 
in festoons, and the branches of the wild rose 
throw their long streamers down the rock ; 
on whose utmost heights still linger some 
vestiges of the grass-grown ruins of Fort 
Clinton,’ 

But we question if on this eventful morning, 
the beautues of Gee's Point were duly 
appreciated by our heroine, for long before 
they had reached it, her lover had made an 
explicit avowal of his feelings and his hopes, 
and had obtained from her the promise of 
her hand: which promise was faithfully ful- 
filled on that day two months. 

In the afternoon, Lieutenant Sunderland 
accompanied Miss Melbourne and her friends 
on their return to the city, Previous to her 
departure, Orinda did not forget to remind 
Mr. Jenkins of her album, now doubly 
valuable to her as containing the name of 
Lafayette written by his own hand. 

Jenkins begged a thousand pardons, alleging 
that the wrrival of a friend from New-York 
had prevented him from writing in it as he 
had intended. ‘* And of course,’ said he, 
‘PT could not put off my friend, as he is one 
of the elite of the city, to describe him in 
French. However, there is time enough yet. 
Short and sweet you know’— 

* The boat is in sight,’ said Sunderland. 

‘Oh! no matter,’ answered Jenkins. ‘JI 
can do it ina minute, and [| will send it down 
to the boat after you, Miss Melbourne shall 
have it before she quits the wharf. I would 
on no consideration be guilty of disappointing 
a lady.’ 

And taking with him the album, he went 
directly to his room, 

* You had best go down to the dock,’ said 
the cadet young Melbourne, who had come 
to see his sister off. ‘ There is no time to 
be lost. I will take care that the album 
reaches you in safety, should you be obliged 
to go without it.’ 








reason why I should not be always polite and 


| They proceeded towards the river, but 
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they had scarcely got as far Mrs. Thomson’s, 
when a waiter came running after them with 
the book, saying—‘ Mr. Jenkins’s compli- 
ments to Miss Melbourne, and all is right.’ 

* Really,’ said Sunderland, ‘ that silly fellow 
must have a machine for making verses, to 
have turned out any thing like poetry in so 
short a time.’ 

They were scarccly seated on the deck of 
the steamboat, when Orinda opened her album 
to look for the inspirations of Jenkins’s Muse. 
She found no verses, but on the very page 
consecrated by the hand of Lafayette, and 
immediately under the autograph of the hero, 
was written in an awkward school-boy char- 
acter, the name of Jeremiah Jenkins. 





BLOGBAPHY. — 
Ethan Alien. 


Revouvrions produce singular men. The 
fame of Ethan Allen is somewhat widely 
spread, and his life, by Mr Sparks, is accept- 
able, both for its own merits and as the 
precursor of extensive American Biography. 

Evrnan Aven was born in Litchfield, Conn. 
and he was the eldest of a family distinguished 











The war, therefore, reverted to petty | 
squabbles between the people and the most | 
pertinacious surveyors and peace officers, | 
who were punished after a manner not known» 
to any existing code. The Green Mountain | 
Tavern, at Rennington, was the Court House, 
and a contumacious doctor, a partisan of 
New-York, was suspended in a chair to a 
sign post, twenty five feet high, and by the 
side of a stuffed catamount. Many people | 
collected to congratulate the doctor on his 
elevation. 

These border fueds arose to a pitch of 
exasperation that would have caused blood 
to flow, had they not been merged in the 
revolutionary question. In March 1775, 
Samuel Adams and Joseph Warren, as mem- 
bers of the Committee of Correspondence, 
in Boston, sent an agent on a mission of 
political observation in Canada; and the 
agent advised (from Montreal) that the post 
of Ticonderoga should be seized after the 
commencement of hostilities. In eight days 
after the battle of Lexington, several gentle- 
men of the House of Assembly of Connecti- 
cut concerted a private scheme for the capture 
of the same post. They collected 16 men, 
and Col. Easton, who joined them at Pitts- 








for enterprise. Their names read like a 
Hebrew genealogy—Ethan, Heman, Heber, 
Levi, Ari, Ira, Lydian and Lucy. Four ot 


the sons were engaged in the war of the 
Revolution, and the wan ft the eldest is 
perpetuate 1 in our history, by the capture of 


Ticonderoga. Previous to this, he was en 
gaged in the animated coutroversy between} 
N. York and New Hasmpshire, as to jurisdic-| 
tion over the Vermouts, and no + village! 
Hampden’ ever made a bolder stand against) 
‘the little tyrant of his field.” The men, 
whose cause Alleu upheld, were a hardy and 
unique race of yeomen; men who came to} 
an early resolution, rather to die upon their| 
thresholds, than to pay for their farms twice. 
When Allen was at Albany, on this agency, 
the Attorney General pressed him to make 
terms for his constituents; intimating that 
the end might be disastrous, or that ‘ might 
often overcomes right.’ Allen replied that 
‘the gods of the valleys are not gods of the 
hills.’ 

The inhabitants of Bennington assembled 
and formally determined to defend their 
property by force ; and such a posse as the 
sheriff could collect was repelled with menace 
and contempt. The civil officers were, in 
some instances, * chastised with twigs of the 
wilderness.” The dispute now assumed the 
appearance of an open war, and the Green 
Mountain Boys, who were men six feet high, 
elevated Allen to the command of their 
forces. He had several good captains under 
him, the most noted of which, were Seth 
Warner and Remember Baker. There were 
always enough on the alert to intercept a 
sheriff; and the Governor of New-York, 
indignant at the cause of ‘ the law’s delay,’ 
offered one hundred and fifty pounds for the 
apprehension of Allen. But it was no easy 
matter to take Rob Roy on his native heath. 
Allen and his friends offered, in return, five 
pounds for the delivery of the N. York At-| 
torney General. 

Ov a report that Governor Tryon was} 





approaching with british troops, a plan of || 
|| no one heeded, and Allen only was obeyed. | 


operation was devised to harrass them by 
riflemen, before they should reach the main) 
body. But Gov. Tryon’s movement was} 
destined for posts on the lake, 


field, enlisted forty or filty volunteers from 
his regiment of militia. When they arrived 
at Bennington, a council of war was held, and 
Allen was installed in the chief command, 
Arnold who had just arrived from Massa- 

jusetis, to raise men for the same object, 
jclanued the Command, by virtue of a superior 
}appointinent ; but the soldiers refused to be 
so commanded, and the Judas of the Revo- 
lution went as a volunteer. 

Opposite Ticonderoga, on the lake, Allen 
found a guide, Nathan Beman, a boy who 
often visited the boys of the garrison. He 
knew every nook of the fort, and every by 
path to approach it. Eighty three men only 
crossed before day-break, and before the sun 
rose, Allen had entered the gate, and formed 
his troops on the parade, between the bar- 
racks. Their three cheers roused the sleeping 
garrison, The sentinel at the gate had snap- 
ped bis musket at Allen and retreated ; 
another sentinel wounded an officer, but was 
cut on the head by Allen, and surrendered, 
No other resistance was made. Allen, con- 
ducted by Nathan, hastened to the apartment 
of Capt. Delaplace, and called at the door, in 
a voice of thunder, for the commander to 
appear, or that the garrison should be eacri- 
ficed. The commandant, who was as good 
a sleeper as he was soldier, rubbed his eyes 
and asked by whose authority he was sum- 
moned to surrender; to which Allen replied, 
‘In the name of the Great Jehovah, and the 





Continental Congress.” The Capt. raised 
his voice to expostulate, and Allen lifted his 
sword to strike, on which the garrison was 
given up. The prisoners were, one captain, 
one lieutenant, and forty eight privates. It) 
was a great advantage to this country to) 
possess the post; and, besides, there were | 
one hundret! and twenty pieces of cannon, 
with swivels, mortars, and small arms and 
stores. Allen despatched Warner to take | 
| Crown Point, iv which he was successful. 

When Ticonderoga had surrendered, Ar-| 
jnoid ever vehement and insolent, assumed 
the command ; but he issued orders which} 





| Arnold entered the fortress side by side with | 
| Allen. 
Allen soon after joined Gen Schuyler asa 
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volunteer, by whom he was entrusted with 
an address to the people of Canada, where 
he raised two hundred and fifty men, to co- 
operate with Montgomery ; but he was taken 
with his force opposite Montreal, where he had 
placed himself, on thé promise of Major 
Brown, to meet him, and attack the city ; an 
act more daring than prudent. After a 
skirmish of nearly two hours, he surrendered, 
upon being promised honorable terms. He 
and his 88 comrades were treated civilly, till 
they entered Montreal, where Gen. Prescott 
used them as the British were wont to treat 
the American prisoners. He _ threatened 
Allen with a halter at Tyburn, and ordered 
him to be bound, hand and foot, and put on 
board the Gaspee schooner of war. His 
irons were massive, and so fastened as to 
give him constant pain. He was thrust into 
the lowest part of the ship, where he had no 
bed or other article of furniture, than a chest 
to sit upon, which some sailors less barbarous 
than the officers, had lent him. 

At Quebec he was received on board 
another vessel, as an honorable prisoner 
should be, and considering the infrequency 
of such conduct in a British officer, it rises 
to the dignity of a sublime action, though 
only an obvious duty of common humanity. 
He was divested of his irons, generously 
entertained by Capt. Littlejohn, who declared 
in the spirit of a brave man, that on board 
his ship no brave man should be ill used, 

But the captive had too soon another jailor, 
in another ship, who replaced his hand-cuffs, 
and confined him with thirty three others, in 
a single apartment, which they were not 
permitted to leave, during a passage of nearly 
forty days. To the negative credit of not 
starving his prisoners, the captain had a fair 


‘claim. At Falmouth, they were cheered with 


fresh air, and the light of day, and crowds of 
Englishmen assembled to see the prisoners, 
and indulge in one of the prerogatives of 
victory. Allen’s dress gave some gratifica- 
tion to curiosity, though, according to Trin- 
culo, any thing passes for a sight in England, 
He wore a short, double breasted, fawn skin 
jacket, a vest and breeches of sagathy, 
worsted stockings, and a red worsted cap. 
There is a great choice among evils, and 
their confinement was more tolerable in 
Pendennis Castle, than on board the ship. 
They had air and light, gratis, and the further 
luxuries of bunks and straw. Allen was 
much favored by the warden, and the star of 
fortune shone more benignant on his table 
than on his couch, for he had his meals from 
the commandant’s table. Though satisfied 
with the present, he had some inquietude 
about the future, and the halter at Tyburn 
would intrude upon his thoughts. It was 
rumored, however, that some friends of 
America, or of mankind, were about to obtain 
a Habeus Corpus in favor of the captives, and 
the government then used them as prisoners 
of war. They were freed from their irons, 
and put on board the Solebay, the captain of 
which seemed to muke a distinction between 
prisoners and men. He had neither lenity 
nor civility for them. His first address was 
to order them off the deck, below, where, 
however, an [rish master-at-arms, used Allen 
with great kindness, ; 

The ship touched at Cork, and here some 
gentlemen of that city sent to the prisoners 
a suit of clothes each, and a better supply to 
Allen: together with a profuse quantity of 











sea stores. To this was added fifty guineas, 
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seven only of which Allen accepted. This 
was characteristic of Ireland, and the captain 
of the Solebay acted also in character; for 
he took away the liquors, and confiscated to 
the use of the crew all the sugar and tea. A 
age suit, however, and a laced hat, obtained 
or Allen greater privileges on deck. 

Arrived at North Carolina, he was trans- 
ferred to the Mercury, which was commanded 
by an officer of the usual stamp. He forbade 
the surgeon to attend the prisoners when 
sick, saying that it was of no consequence, 
as they would be hanged at Halifax; and 
they had to contend with hunger, scurvey, 
and the captain. Their situation was every 
way deplorable. At Halifax, Allen moved a 
guard to deliver a letter to the Governor, 
who gave them immediate relief; and they 
were fortunate enough to be transferred from 
the ship to the jail. 

Next they were ordered to New-York, and 
Capt. Smith of the Lark Frigate, used them 
as though he had been himself a prisoner. 
He said to them ‘ This is a mutable world, 
and one gentleman never knows, whatever 
his situation, but it may be in his power to 
help another.’ * A transition so unexpected,’ 
says Allen, * drew tears from my eyes, which 
all the ill usages I had before met with, were 
not able to produce.’ He had on the voyage 
an opportunity to avert a conspiracy for the 
murder of the officers, saying that he would, 
at every hazard, defend Capt. Smith's life. 
Human misery has seldom been more ex- 
cessive than among the prisoners of war then 
in New-York; of this Allen had his share. 
He was immured in a cell, where he passed 
three days without food. The serjeant, who 
was inspired with as much nerve to resist 
humanity as the commander in chief, refused 
all offers of money or appeals of compassion. 
While Allen was on parole in New-York, an 





officer of rank offered him the command of a 
regiment of royalists, and tracts of land at the 
close of the war; to which he replied, that he 
doubted if the king would at that tine have land 
enough left in America, to redeem pledges of 
that kind; and that ifhis faithfulness had recom- 
mended him to Gen. Howe, he should be loth 
to lose such good opinion by unfaithfulness. 

In may, 1778, he was released, and he 
hastened to the Green Mountains; he was 
received with transports at Bennington. 

On his release, he had been appointed a 
colonel in the Continental army, ‘ in reward 
of his firmness, fortitude and zeal, manifested 
in a long and cruel captivity, as well as on 
former occasions,’ The pay commenced 
from the date of his captivity. 

When peace returned, he resumed his 
agricultural pursuits, and published his pe- 
culiar views of natural religion—a crude and 
worthless performance. He was solicited by 
Shays, and his associates, to take command 
of the insurgents, in Massachusetts; but he 
sent back the messenger with a reprimand 
for his presumption. 

He died suddenly, of apoplexy, in 1789.— 





He was a man of strong mind, of rough man- 
ners, and notvery smooth words. His ac tions | 
were generally right, if his reasoning was not.| 

' 


He was eccentric, but persevering 


g, brave, 


generous, faithful and true. 

Patience Unner Crensuret.—Pope Jutius 
the third ordered all the attacks upon him 
and his government to be laid before him. 


sel; if false, for diversion.’ 








‘initted to obtain any intelligence of him, nor 
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Mrs. Lafayette, 
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Wuen Lafayette was imprisoned at Olmutz, 
in 1793, by the Austrian government, he was 
informed that he would never again see any 
thing but the four walls of his cell.—Even the 
jailors were forbidden to mention his name, 
and in the government despatches he was 
signified merely by a number. No visitor 
could gain access to him; no newspapers 
were allowed ; and it was impossible for him 
to gaiy the least information concerning the 
fate of his family. 

His wife, for a long time uncertain of his 
existence, was immured in the prisons of 
Paris, daily expecting to be led to the 
scaffold, where the greater part of her family 
had already suffered. During this alarming 
crisis, she spent much of her time in prayer.— 
The death of Robespierre saved her ; but she 
did not regain her liberty for some time after. 
The first use she made of her freedom was 
to set off for Vienna, with an American 
passport, and under a feigned name. 

liere she succeeded in exciting the com- 
passion of Prince de Rossenberg, by whose 
means she obtained an audience with the 
Emperor. She pleaded strongly for the 
release of her husband, on the grounds of 
common justice and humanity, and urged her 
strong desire to see him restored to his 
family. ‘Che emperor said it was out of his 
power to grant her request, but he was willing 
she and her two daughters, (then about twelve 
and fifteen years of age) should enliven the 
prisoner by taking up their abode with him 
This indulgence was gratefully accepted, and 
the long separated friends were restored to 
each other. 





Madame Lafayette was deeply affected 
at the emaciated figure and pale countenance 
of her husband, She found him suffering 
under annoyances much worse than she had 
feared. 

She wished to write to the emperor; but 
this was refused, She made applications for 
redress in other quarters, but received no 
answer, except, ‘ Madame Lafayette has 
submitted to share the captivity of her hus- 
band. It is her own choice.’ 

At length, her health, being impaired by 
sixteen months imprisonment in Paris, began 
to give away. She solicited permission to 
go to Vienna, to breath pure air, and consult 
a physician. During two months she receiv- 
ed no reply ; but, at last, she was informed 
that the emperor permitted her to go out, 
upon condition that she never returned to 
the prison, 

Being desired to signify her choice in wri- 
ting, she wrote as follows. 

‘[ consider it a duty to my family and 
friends to desire the assistance necessary for 
my health; but they well know it cannot be 





accepted by me at the price attached to it} 
[ cannot forget that while we were on the point 

of perishing, myself by the tyranny of Robes- 
pierre, and my husband by the physical and }} 
moral sufferings of captivity, I was not pe a 





| 


to acquaint him that his children and myself || 
were yet alive; and [shall not expose myselt | 
to the horrors of another separation. W hat-|| 


lever then may be the state of my health, and]! 
‘If true,’ said he, ‘ they will serve for coun- || 


the inconveniences of this abode for my} 
daughters, we will gratefully ay ail ourselves! 


a _ 








of his Imperial Majesty’s generosity, in per- 
mitting us to partake this captivity in all its 
circumstances.’ 

After this, Madame Lafayette fearful of 
being separated from her husband, refrained 
from making any complaint; although the air 
of the prison was so feetid, that the soldiers, 
who brought food, covered their faces when 
they opened the door. 

The excellent man, to whom our country 
owes sO much, continued at Olmutz four 
years. 

The unsuccessful efforts to effect his es- 
cape, made by Henry Bollman a young Ger- 
man, and Francis Huger, a South Carolinian 
(whose father had first received Lafayette 
when he came to the United States) are too 
universally known to be repeated here.— 
Joseph Russell, Esq. of Boston was in Paris 
during the reign of Robespierre, and by his 
aid, the son, George Washington Lafayette, 
came to America, where he remained till his 
family were in safety, 

After much equivocation and delay, the 
intervention of General Bonaparte released 
the prisoners from Austrian power. Lafay- 
ette resided in Hamburg and Holstein for a 
time, and then returned to France, after an 
absence of eight years. 

His wife belonged to the noble family of 
Noailles. Her character was patient, gentle 
and affectionate ; and she was, of course, 
much beloved by her husband and children. 

During her various imprisonments, sur- 
rounded by an accumulation of horrors, her 
health received a shock, from which it never 
recovered, She died in 1807, 





The Ruins of America. 
BY JOHN NEAL. 


Tuere may be no such ruins in America 
as are found in Europe, or in Asia, or in 
Africa, but other ruins there are, of a prodig- 
ious magnitude—the ruins ofa mighty people. 
There may be no place of pilgrimage in 
America, unless it be some lonely battle 
ground, already forgotten by the neighbor- 
hood, overgrown with a forest, and overshad- 
owed with a perpetual deep darkness, or 
covered, far and wide, with a sea of weltering 
herbage—the frightful vegetation of death ; 
no places that have been sanctified by song 
and story, ages after ages with beautiful or 
fierce poetry, save here and there a small 
spot of earth shut in by the great hills, or 
fortified by the everlasting rocks, where the 
red man withstood the white man, while the 
noise and the flash of the terrible weapons 
with which the latter shot fire into the hearts 
of the former, appeared to the savages to be 
that very noise and brightness which he had 
seen set fire to the woods about his path, 
tear up the earth under his feet, and shatter 
the very sky over his head: or some other 
shadowy quiet place or smooth hill top, where 
the men of the revolution made war upon 
their fathers and brothers—upon the most 
powerful nation of the earth, while her ships 
covered the sea, and her armies were on the 


march in every part of the globe. There 
may be no piles of barbarian architecture, 
leach a wilderness of turrets, towers, and 


battlements, rocking to the sea breeze, or 
overshadowing the high places of power in 
America; no half buried city, like the pillar- 
ed and sculptured treasures of art which 
encumber the earth and choke up the rivers 
of the old world, or come and go with the 
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tide—appear and disappear, day after day, 
along the sea shore of states that have per- 
ished forever, cities buried by the volcano or 
the earthquake, overthrown by the savage, 
swept over by the sea, or swallowed by the 
sand of the desert, yet crowded with strange 
beauty and full of a glorious work; no pro- 
digies of the mist of that beautiful dim vapor, 
through which the bannered palaces, the rocky 
fortresses, and the haughty piles of Europe 
loom with a most unearthly grandeur. But 
if there are no such things in America, there 
are things which are to be found no where 
else on earth now—the live wreck of a 
prodigious race that has departed from before 
our face within the memory of man; the last 
of a people who have no history, and who 
but the other day were in possession of a 
quarter of the whole earth. 





Happy Tilusivation. 

I REMEMBER that, on my return to France 
in a vessel which had been on a voyage to 
India, as soon as the sailors had perfectly 
distinguished the land of their native country, 
they became, in a great measure, incapuble of 
attending to the duties of the ship.—Some 
jooked at it wishfully, without the power of 
minding any thing else; others dressed 
themselves in their best clothes, as if they 
were going that moment to disembark ; some 
talked to themselves, and others wept. 


As we approached, the disorder of their |} 


minds increased. As they had been absent 
several years, there was no end to their 
adiniration of the hills, the foliage of the 
trees, and even the rocks which skirted the 
shore, covered with weeds and mosses. ‘The 
church spires of the villages where they were 
born, which they distinguished at a distance 
up the country, and which they named one 
after another, filled them with transports of 
delight. 

jut when the vessel entered the port, and 
when they saw on the quays their fathers, 
their mothers, their wives, their children, and 
their friends, stretching out their arms with 
tears of joy and calling them by their names, 
it was no longer possible to retain a man on 
board; they all sprung on shore, and it 
became necessary according to the custom 
of the port, to employ another set of Mariners 
to bring the vessel to her mooring. 

What, then, would be the case, were we 
indulged with a sensible display of that 
heavenly country, inhabited by those who are 
dearest to us, and who are worthy of our 


most sublime affections ? The laborious and || 
|travelers.) the burying grounds in alimost every case || 


vain cares of this life would from that momeut 
come to an end.—Its duties would be lost in 
perpetual rapture. It is wisdom, therefore, 


that a veil is spread over the glories of 
futurity. Let us enjoy the hope that the || 
happy land awaits us, aud in the mean tine) 


let us fulfil with cheerfulness and patience 
what belongs to our present condition.— Si. 
Pierre. 





life. It is said that Plato once severely 


reprimanded one of his disciples whom he} 


detected in the act of gaming.—The young 
man endeavored to excuse himself by saying 


that he was playing only for a trifle-— But,’ 


said the Philosopher, * do you call the habit 
of Gaming, which you are thus contracting, a 


trifl Vm Spirit of the Age. 





A Mistraxrn.—t How are you ship-mate ?” 
said Jack, walking up to a young lady who 
wore a pair of pantaletts of uncommon size, 
and whose dress was rather short. ‘The 


without returning the salutation. A by stand- 
er, who had witnessed the scene, rebuked 
Jack for addressing such language to a re- 
spectable lady, in the street, * A lady!’ said 
Jack, with astonishment ;—* why, blast me, 
[ thought she was an old ship-mate, with his 
\tarpauling trowsers and monky jacket on ” 











Wuen General Lincoln went to make peace 
lwith the Creek Indians, one of the chiefs 
asked him to sit down on alog. He was then 


lady, conceiving hersclf insulted, passed on} 


| We must not forget to mention that the Bostonians have 
j set an example which should be followed by every city in 
\the United States ;—that of fitting up a spot appropriate 
to the rest of the dead. The whole plan is so completely 
| different from the style of the grounds now generally in 





| use, that its benefits should be considered, There is no 
| one probably who has not heard of ‘Mount Auburn 
| Cemetery,’ in the suburbs of Boston, and it will therefore 
| be unnecessary to speak of it here. 
| It is right, that, after the turmoil of life is hushed away 
in the sepulchre, that symbols of quiet should smile in 
| calmness above us. When the wheel of existence has 
|finally paused, let not the frail tenement in which it 
turned, be sunk in gloom, but sacredly laid away in some 
pleasant spot, where our kindred may linger around it, 
refreshing their memory with each former revolution, and 
‘feeling within themselves that death, when hung around 





| desired to move, and ina few minutes to move 
‘farther. The request was repeated till the 
|General got to the end of the log. The 
‘Indian said, * Move farther ;’ to which the 
(General replied, ‘I can move no farther.’ 
'* Just so it is with us said the chief, * You 
ihave moved us back, to the water and then ask 














Buryine Grounps.—How strange it is that Americans 
| have no more regard for the place where their dead are 
| deposited, as may be seen by the different burying grounds 
| throughout the United States. ‘Chey are generally chosen 


' 
| 
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in spots away in the most gloomy recesses of the country, 
and adorned with all the emblems of horror, rather than 
ithose symbols of quiet repose Which should always there 
lbe exhibited. This fact was more true a half a century 


|dead. The country burying ground usually stood apart 





lart and nature, which flings a melee boly beauty over 


| their stead, and many are visible at the present day, death 


heart, causing him to dread the still couch, which, in the 


|true, some may differ with us as to the effect of these 


and reverence to the dead ;—and in Turkey, (it is said by 


occupy twice the space of ground which is allotted to the 


villages themselves ;—and not only this, they will suffe: 





which has been styled by us not much superior to a semi 


barbarian— while on the other hand, in this our enlightened 


United States, improvement not even pauses in its course 


| when it comes upon one of these silent fields of the dead 


| back than at the present time. Then there was not one | 


from its little village, with scarcely the care aud neatness | 


heads, coffins, and death himself, arrayed in all his panoply, 
mind which was undoubtedly intended, that of preparing | 
course of events, it would be his doom to rest upon. It is 


four favor. They interred their friends in their adjacent | 
cardens, where nothing but sweetnes, and freshness, and | 
| beauty were seen © Later down on the page of history, we 

find all the European nations paying a particular attention 


on no occasion the bones of their ancestors to be trifled |} 
with, let the sacred spot under which they lie be called 


for ever so loudly. ‘This, recollect is in Turkey—a nation 





| with suitable trappings, is deprived of half his terrors. 





Dunham's Ville, P. O. is altered to Payn's Ville, and 
Noah Payn, jr. is appointed P. M. 











| Letters Containing Remittances, 


| Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
| the amount of Postage paid. 


G. A.C. Cairo, N. Y. $1,00; T. H. Danbury, Ct. $1,00; 
|T. P. H. Ellington, Ct. $2,00; A. H. Dublin, Ga. $1,00; P. 
|M. St. Johnsbury, Vt. $1,00; P. M. Brownville, N. Y. 
: H. J.T. New-York, $1,00; P. R. Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
$1,600; R. H. Ellenville, N. Y. $5,00; P.M. Pultney, N. 
| Y. $2,00; A. A. H. Troy, N. Y. $1,00; M. Q. Coxsackie, 
|N. ¥. $1,00; J.-A. M. Coxsackie, N. Y. $1,00; J.P. 
| Hillier, U. C. $2,814; H. M. W. Livingston, N. Y. $1,00; 
| J. M’K, Livingston, $2,50; J.D. 8. North Granvilie, N. 
| ¥.$1,00; P.M. Stafford, N. ¥. 85,00; P.M New London, 
Ctr. 2,00; A. P. 8. Martinsburgh, N. Y. $0,814; 8. H. 
Chatham, N. Y. $2.00; F. 8. Belfort, N. Y. 80,814; O. D. 
W. Wyoming. N. Y. 1,00; A. G. Norway, N. Y. $1,00; 
W.R. W. Freehold, N. Y. $1,00; D. E. N. New Ashford, 
|Ms $9.90; FE. M.D. Hillsdale, $1,00; J. G. 8. Lexox, Ms, 
£4,33; O.R.C. Canastota, N Y. $1,00; J. H. Belleisle, 
N. Y. $1,00; P. J. 8. Payn’s Ville, N. Y. $1,00. 
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i SUMMARY. 
Thirty five thousand emigrants were supported by public 


consoling object to be seen in the gloomy regions of the || charity during the last year in this state. 


|| We have been informed that there is a report quite 
| current at the east, that there is Asiatie Cholera in this 
city. The report is wholly untrue and without foundation. 


| which common respect demanded, attended to, much more | Our exchange papers will oblige us by noticing this — 


|| those typical images, formed and arranged by the union of |) Detroit Free Press. 
' 


|| Itis in contemplation to form a company for esiablish- 
|\ing anew line of steamboats on the Hudson river, to be 


such spots. There were carved out upon the marble in || called the ‘ People’s New Accommodation Line of Hudson 


|, River Steamboats,’ "The capital of the company is to be 
|| $50,000, to be divided into shares of $20 each. 
|| A Virginia gold mining company, which has been in 


which exhibited to the pausing speetator a most frightful | operation but three months, has declared a dividend of 
appearance, and instead of conveying the moral to his | twelve and a half per cent. 


There is upwards of twenty-nine millions of dollars 
invested in rail roads, in the state of New York alone. 


him for the ‘ king of terrors,’.it only sent a chillness to his|| The New York Gazette announces that the Paterson 


.| rail road is completed as far as Harsimus, (within a quar- 
| ter of a mile of Jersey City) and that the cars will be 
| placed on the route in the course of a few days. 

’| Messrs. Wells & Westruapp have completely succeeded 


jimages, but one thing is certain, we have the ancients in|, in their apparatus for converting sea water into fresh 


waicr. The machine is said to be extremely simple, and 
will produce eight or nine gallons of fresh water per hour. 
| We regret to learn, says the New-York Star, that the 
destruction of the cylinders in Mr. Burden'’s boat, by the 
|| late accident, will occasion a loss of $25,000—a hard case 

in a new improvement promising the most complete 
SUCCCSA. 


1] 





MARRIED, 
‘ At Baltimore, on Tuesday, the 12th inst. in Christ's 
but drives her ploughshare on, entirely unconscious of |\ehnrch, by the Rey. A. Holmead, George F. Stone, of 


the sanguine feclings and affections of the living, let the |) Nudson, N.Y. to Anna W. Reeder, second daughter of 
: the late Andrew Hanna, of the city of New York. 
idred be v iy ere is a law of the landt - Ah ; 
| kindred be what it ma whew i of the d to In New Britain, Ct. Mr. Samuel Raymond, of Bethiem, 
|| punish the ‘ resurrectionist,’ Who merely uncoffins one of | to Miss Mary North, of the former place. 


? 


1} 


1} , . — . 
|| would have shared the general ruin, viz.—Trinity Churc! 


already, and had it not been for some just spirit exhibited 


i| Vard, of New-York. Wemight alsolearn duty even fron 
the Indians. who have a most scrupulous veneration f 
| 


their dead, far exceediag our cold respect 


i 

| , - 
ll his fellow-men, and none to protect the whole mass of 
buried beings, what must we think Of the principie that DIED, 


ictuates our Icgisiators The thing has gone too far 





In this city on the Ist inst. Mrs. Sarah, wife of Elijah 
Waterman, aged 64 years. 
On the 22d inst. Ann Maria, daughter of John Hamblin, 


one of the most beautiful grounds,in the United States | agoq 20 months. 


’ At Athens, on the 25th ult. Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. 
, |, Leander Shefiield, aged 26 years. 

In Stanfordville, Dutchess county, on the 2st. inst 

Matilda, only daughter of Benjamin Le Roy, aged about 
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ORIGINAL POBWRYe 











For the Rural Repository. 
Midnight. 

*Tis midnight—and, from yonder bell 

The twelve firm strokes, with brazen tongue, 
In music, o’er the bright hills swell, 

As if by aerial voices sung ;— 
The moonlit hills prolong the peal, 
And up the glen its echoes steal, 
Then dying on the dewy air 
A ten-fold silence slumbers there, 


The ploughman, snoring ’mid his dreams, 
Is startled by this warning voice, 
And turning o’er, his spirit teems 
With other thoughts and other joys ;— 
Upon his drowzy senses fall 
The chequered shadows on the wall, 
And uncouth shapes about him keep, 
*Till weary nature sinks in sleep. 


The wood-bird in his leafy nest, 
Where dews and moonshine round him keep 
Unfolds the eye, and shakes his breast, 
All freshly from his forest sleep. 
Then wistful peers its couch around 
With trembling heart, at such a sound, 
As fainter float the harmonies, 
Along the blue and dewy skies. 


The gamester in his bright saloon, 
Where ace and deuce are regal things, 

And rattling dice a sweeter tune, 
Than all the notes a Sappho sings, 

Ts roused in his twentieth game, 

And seizing on his safety chain, 

His yellow dial brings to view 

To swear the midnight tongue tells truce. 


Sweet, viewless spirit !—thy clear voice 

Upon the silver air of night, 

Makes glassy lake and hill rejoice, 

And starts them from their slumbers light. 
The only sure and wakeful thing, 
When earth is still and slumbering, 
Which tells to weary mortals’ eyes, 
Each moment as it swiftly flies. 


A 


Lines to a Beautiful Child. 
I know of nought on earth so mild 
And lovely as a little child, 
When hush’d in soft and dreamless rest, 
Or hanging on a mother’s breast, 
Or bounding light, in buoyant glee, 
In sport around a mother’s knee. 


Smile on, my pretty cherub, smile, 
While thine is still the sunny isle— 
The Paradise of sinless bliss— 

The Eden in a world like this— 

The morning dream—that fleeting span, 
The golden age of sinful man. 


Smile on, the rose without its thorn, 
Phe landscape on a Summer morn, 


The bosom of the glassy deep 
When not a breeze disturbs its sleep, 
The sunset seen from mountain’s brow, 
Are not so beautiful as thou! 


Smile on, while innocence is thine! 
Oh, would thy sinless state were mine! 
Smile on! nor ever burn to know 

The wisdom of a world of woe 

For Eden’s groves of heavenly bliss 
Became a wilderness for this. 


Smile on, while youth is thine ; for years 
Will fill thine eyes with bitter tears, 

The world will frown, and death will rend 
Thee from thy dearest bosom friend, 
Knowledge is given us but to know 

That mortal man is born to woe. 


O happy child! who envies not 

Thy thoughtless, harmless, sinless lot ? 
Why grieve we, when, thus highly blest, 
We see thee snatched to endless rest ? 
Like drooping flowers in tender prime, 
Transplanted to a kindlier clime, 


We grieve to see thee fade away, 

The roses from thy cheek decay, 

The brightness from thine eyes of blue ; 
We grieve so soon to say adieu! 

We grieve with aught on earth to part 
So closely twined around our heart. 


We grieve to part—we hope, in sooth, 
To see thee spring from child to youth ; 
We hope that thou wilt live to close 
Our eyelids in their last repose ; 

We hope thine eye will shed a tear 

Of grief upon thy parents’ bier. 


We think not of the weary years 
That wait thee in this ‘ vale of tears ! 
Ah! happier far to leave this scene, 
While yet thy life has sinless been ; 
Since He, who lent thee for a day, 
Then takes thee to himself for aye. 





Marvest Hymn. 





BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


\Gop of the year! with songs of praise, 

| And hearts of love, we come to bless 

/Thy bounteous hand, for thou hast shed 
Thy manna o’er our wilderness, 

In early spring-time thou didst fling 

Over earth its robe of blossoming ; 

|And its sweet treasures day by day, 

\Rose quickening in thy blessed ray. 


|And now they whiten hill and vale, 
And hang from every vine and tree, 

| Whose pensile branches bending low 

| Seem bow’d in thankfulness to thee. 

The earth with all its purple isles, 











Is answering to thy genial smiles, 
| And gales of perfume breathe along 


| - “1 : 
|| And lift to thee their voiceless song. 
| 


||God of the seasons! Thou hast blest 
|| The land with sunlight and with showers, 
| And plenty o’er its bosom smiles, 
|| ‘To crown the sweet autumnal hours ; 
| Praise, praise to thee ! Our hearts expand 
To view those blessings of thy hand, 
And on the increasing breath of love, 
Go off to their bright home above. 
| — 
|} From the Chr. Watchman. 
Creation, 


* Let there be light,—and chaos fled 
Back to his midnight cell, 

And light, the earliest gift of Heaven, 
On cradled Nature fell. 


1} 


Earth from encroaching waters rose, 
| Strong Ocean knew his place, 
|| Bold rivers fore’d their unknown way,— 
Young streams began their race. 








Forth came the Sun that monarch proud, 
And at his genial rays, 

The springing groves and penciled flowers 
Put on new robes of praise. 


But when his weary couch he sought, 
Behold the regent-Queen,— 

Throned on her silver car pursued 
The nightly course serene.— 


And brilliant shone the arch of heaven 
With thousand starry gems, 

That bowed to every passing cloud 
Their distant diadems. 


Life roamed along the verdant mead, 
Life glided through the flood, 

And tuneful ’mid the woven boughs, 
Watch’d over the nestling brood.— 


But then with undisputed might 
That Architect Divine, 

His own immortal essence breath’d 
Into a clay-built shrine : 


And stamp’d his image on the Man, 
And gave him kingly power, 

And brought him to a home of love 
In sinless Eden’s bower. 


Then music from celestial harps 
The young Creation blest, 

And forth the first-born Sabbath spread 
The dove-like wing of rest :— 


It came with holy gladness fraught, 
With pure benignant ray,— 
And God himself the lesson taught 


To keep the Sabbath day. L. H. §. 





Death and the Youth. 
BY MISS LANDON. 


Nor yet—the flowers are in my path, 
The sun is in my sky ; 

Not yet—my heart is full of hope— 
I cannot bear to die. 


Not yet—I never knew till now 
How precious life could be ; 

My heart is full of love—oh, Death, 
I cannot come with thee! 


But Love and Hope, enchanted twain, 
Passed in their falsehood by ; 
Death came again, and then he said— 





‘ I'm ready now to die !’ 








| LITERARY PREMIUMS. 


The publisher of the Rural Repository, desirous of 
presenting his readers with superior original matter, and 
lof encouraging literary talent, offers the following pre 
miums, which he flatters himself may be considered 
worthy of notice by some of the writers of the day. 
For the best ORIGINAL TALE (to occupy not less than 
| three pages of the Repository) $20. 

For the best POEM (not less than forty lines) $5. 

Communications intended for the prizes must be directed 
to William B. Stoddard, Hudson, N. Y. and forwarded 
by the first of November next—each enclosing a scaled 
envelope of the name and residence of the writer. The 
merits of the pieces will be determined by a Committee of 
Literary Gentiemen selected for the purpose and will, 
after being decided upon, be considered the property of 
the publisher. 

NB. In addition to what was formerly offered, the 
author of every piece that is published will be entitled to 
a copy of the present volume. 

oy" In all cases the articles intended for the prizes must 


be POST PAID, or they will not be attended to. 





THE RURAL REPOSITORY 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, AT HUDSON, N.Y. BY 


Wom. Ek. Stoddard. 


It is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and Fifty Centa, at the expiration of three monhts 
from the time of subscribing. Any person, who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive siz copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 
postage, shall receive twelve copies and one copy of the 
ninth or tenth volumes. 7 No subscriptions received 
for less than one year. 





-y° All Orders and Communications must be post paid 
v receive atigntlion. 











